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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  presenting  the  Second  Edition  of  this  work,  I  am  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  I  had  omitted  two  essentials— Music 
and  Diagrams.  A  moment’s  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  these  are  not 
left  out  without  reason.  For  Music ,  any  ordinary  school  song  or  tune  in 
appropriate  time  will  suffice.  Diagrams  have  also  been  rendered  needless  by 
making  the  verbal  explanations  especially  clear,  too  much  so  perhaps,  but  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  clearness,  than  that  there  should  be 
any  danger  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  In  all  the  explanations  it  will  be  noticed 
that  I  have  avoided  as  far  as  possible  harsh,  formal,  military  terms. 

Throughout  I  have  striven  to  combine  brevity  _  with  clearness, .  and 
although  I  have  given  such  a  numerous  selection  of  exercises,  teachers  will  do 
well  not  to  rely  on  them  entirely,  but  rather  to  use  them  as  models  for  others, 
which  their  own  ingenuity  will  from  time  to  time  adapt  or  invent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  exercises  will  be  found  equally 
useful  and  appropriate  for  older  children. 

The  simplest  exercises  may  be  made  very  effective  by  merely  varying 
the  manner  of  the  accompanying  music.  For  instance,  a  verse  of  a  song  may 
be  first  sung  with  the  words;  second ,  sung  to  “la,  la,  la;”  third ,  hummed, 
with  the  lips  closed  ;  then  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  next  verse, 
and  so  on,  oft-e  action  being  used  throughout  each  variation.  A  momentary 


pause  may  be  made 
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or,  which  ish 
As  instances  of  such 


ige  of  Exercise,  the  children  either 
rhaps  prettier,  with  hands  on  hips, 
simple  exercises  I  may  mention 


to  shoulder,  palm  to  front, 


s 


, — One  hand  (or  both} 
elbow  to  side. 

>. — Straight  up. 

Same  as  a,  but  at  the  sarhe  time  rise  on  toes  as  hands  go  up. 
Knit  fingers  (i)  below  chin,  (2)  above  forehead. 

•. — Bend  the  head  slowly  backwards,  looking  to  ceiling, 
y  p. — Forwards,  looking  on  floor. 

t — Turn  the  face  to  right — laody  still. 

F  ront.  » 


( f)  r. — Turn  the  face  to  left — body  still. 

?.-Front.  . 

In  marc  itig  in  the  fhnited  space  of  theljsch oolroom  where 


ulu£x  in  riiiiii^n  ui  uuii wui  "**'-*v  many  turn* 

ings  are  necess;  ry/nnd  where  many  varieties  of  counter-marching  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  it  >  ill  q^Jbund  quite  impossible  to  maintain  sharp  corners  without 
'HU'ieniHl'S-id:1  In  the -absence  of  nothing  better,  such  as  chalk  or  other  mar«sw. 
the  boards  of  the  floor  would  naturally  be  utilised  in  preserving  the  straightnest 
cf  the  line ,  but  at  each  turning  a  teacher  would  stand,  or  a  chair  may  be 
placed,  round  which  the  children  should  wheel.  Without  something  of  thk 
kind,  every  child  rounding  the  turn  will  make  a  smaller  bend,  until  soon  the 
original  design  will  have  vanished. 
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VIII.  Physical  Exercise  for  the  Teacher 


3© 


INTRODUCTION. 


— :o: — 

Although  Drill  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  “varied  occupations’* 
whereby  the  highest  Merit  Grant  of  six  shillings  may  be  gained 
for  each  child  in  average  attendance,  yet  it  is  certain  the  subject 
has  not  made  the  same  progress  in  the  Public  Elementary  Infant 
Schools  of  England  and  Wales  as  others  of  less  importance. 

Doubtless  this  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  female 
teachers  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  same  opportunities  of  learning 
Drill  as  have  males.  The  latter  often  join  the  local  Volunteer 
Corps,  and  thus  the  Master  of  a  school  soon  becomes  familiar 
with  the  subject,  or  if  this  is  inconvenient  a  Drill  Sergeant  can  be 
employed,  or  a  good  text  book  on  the  subject  may  be  procured. 

Mistresses  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  acquire  their  knowledge  in 
either  of  these  ways.  They  manifestly  cannot  join  a  Volunteer 
Corps,  and  the  Drill  Instructor  would  be  quite  at  sea  with  a 

squad  ”  of  Infants,  whose  capabilities  fall  far  short  of  the  lowest 
Standard  he  would  be  at  home  with.  No  doubt  it  is  these  two 
facts  that  account  for  the  third,  viz.,  the  absence  of  any  work  on 
the  subject,  from  which  Mistresses  might  cull  enough  information 
to  enable  them  to  manipulate  their  miniature  battalions  with 
success. 

These  pages  are  intended  to  fill  up  this  void  Every  action, 
movement,  and  phase  of  the  subject  as  described  in  this  book  is 
perfectly  practical,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may 
imagine  that  such  varied  actions,  and  such  pleasing  effects,  are 
only  attainable  in  a  roomy,  convenient  building,  with  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  teachers  and  appliances,  it  may  be  noticed  that  nothing 
is  mentioned  in  this  work  but  what  has  been  actually  accomplished 
in  the  Author’s  own  Infant  School,  which,  so  far  from  being  such 
an  Elysium  as  is  pourtrayed  above,  has  very  limited  space  and  few 
appliances;  a  poor  staff,  (no  adult  teacher,)  and  no  musical 
instrument. 

Infant  School,  S.  Chad,  Shrewsbury. 

April,  1886. 


INFANTS’  DRILL. 


I,  The  Importance  of  Drill, 

And  its  value  as  an  aid  to  Infant  Education. 

_ ) 

The  truth  of  the  proverb — “a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body” 
was  surely  never  more  fully  recognised  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  improvement  of  Primary  Schools  has  been  brought  so  pro¬ 
minently  to  the  front  of  late  years  that  they  also  could  not  escape 
the  inevitable,  and  exercises ,  marching ,  and  drill,  are  expected  to 
be  found  in  each. 

The  question  of  health  ought  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  regular  practice  of  these  subjects  without  any  additional 
recommendations,  foremost  of  which  is  their  almost  immeasurable 
assistance  to  the  teacher  in  affording  a  pleasing  change  from  the 
ordinary  routine,  and  thus  aiding  order  and  discipline,  and  giving 
additional  zest  to  the  succeeding  lesson. 

In  cold  weather  Drill  has  also  another  recommendation — that  of 
assisting  to  maintain  the  warmth  of  the  children.  A  large  school 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  so  thoroughly  or  so  uniformly  heated, 
that  all  the  children  will  keep  properly  warm  when  sitting  still  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  at  the  change  of  lessons  a  little  sharp 
drill  with  the  hands  or  with  the  feet,  or  with  both,  will  put  the 
little  ones  in  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  glow,  sufficient  to  carry 
them  on  through  their  next  lessons ;  and  the  natural  warmth  thus 
obtained  will  be  much  more  pleasant  and  lasting  than  any  that  is 
gained  from  the  artificial  heat  of  a  fire. 

Drill,  above  everything  else,  helps  to  make  an  Infant 
School  what  it  should  be — a  place  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,— 
banishing  any  approach  to  weariness  or  “  over-pressure.” 
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To  have  the  subject  at  all  perfect  there  must  be  plenty  of 
practice;  practice  means  continual  improvement  of  discipline, 
and  when  discipline  is  defective  instruction  cannot  be  good.  It 
is  in  schools  imperfectly  disciplined  that  children  are  over  worked 
and  yet  are  not  well  taught 

Young  children  must  be  doing  something,  and  if  this  love  of 
action  be  not  directed  into  proper  channels  they  are  sure  to  be  in 
mischief.  It  is  for  Education  to  develope  and  strengthen  every 
right  principle ;  and  every  means  of  encouraging  willing  and 
instantaneous  obedience  should  be  carefully  nurtured  and  cul¬ 
tivated.  To  render  this  more  attractive  and  agreeable,  and 
therefore  easier  to  very  young  children,  obedience  should  first  be 
required  in  things  easy  and  pleasant  to  them  This  is  the  main 
idea  which  underlies  the  arrangement  of  all  the  actions  and 
exercises  in  this  book,  viz.,  to  make  the  subject  of  Drill — in  itself 
a  most  pleasant  occupation — still  more  agreeable,  by  supplying 
plenty  of  change  and  variety  in  the  actions,  which,  besides, 
strengtnening  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body  (for  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  legs  are  not  forgotten  as  they  often  are  in  drill),  are 
extremely  pretty  and  pleasing — alike  to  the  children  themselves 
and  to  any  who  may  witness  them. 


II.  Drill  in  Crowded  Rooms. 


Want  of  space  is  often  a  great  (sometimes  an  insurmountable) 
obstacle  to  the  complete  and  perfect  practice  of  the  more  elaborate 
exercises,  and  for  this  reason  a  great  point  has  been  made  in  these 
pages  of  economizing  all  the  available  room.  The  greater  part  of 
these  drills  are  adapted  to  be  gone  through  in  the  ordinary  places 
of  the  children  on  the  gallery,  in  the  desks,  or  as  they  stand  in 
their  classes.  In  the  instances  where  these  are  a  little  crowded 
some  considerable  space  may  be  gained  by  letting  the  children 
lurn  to  the  “half  right  (or  left)  turn;”  that  is,  turning  only  half 
the  distance  round  (viz.,  circle)  in  which  position  it  will  be 
found  that  the  gain  is  by  no  means  slight.  To  make  the  little 
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ones  clearly  understand  this  at  first,  a  teacher  may  be  stationed  in 
a  convenient  position  on  either  side  of  the  gallery  or  class,  and 
the  children  told  to  face  towards  one  or  other  as  they  are  required 
to  turn  to  the  “  half  right  ”  or  “  half  left  turn.” 

When  Marching  in  a  small  space  in  the  school-room  (when  the 
weather  is  bad  and  there  is  no  covered  playground)  the  following 
plan  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Let  one  part  of  the  children 
march  round  and  round,  or  up  and  down,  the  School-room,  going 
to  the  right .  Another  part  or  class  may  then  march  close  outside 
these  and  going  to  the  left .  This  has  a  very  pretty  effect  and  to 
those  who  have  never  given  it  a  trial,  it  is  surprising  how  easily  it 
can  be  done.  The  children  may  be  made  to  march  in  any  other 
direction  in  the  following  way.  The  two  opposing  lines  can  meet 
(each  couple  joining  hands  if  desired)  and  march  away  in  double 
line.  This  double  line  can  be  again  divided  and  the  original 
marching  re-commenced  by  the  lines  branching  off  to  right  and 
left,  the  one  row  going  inside  the  other  when  they  meet. 

Marching  in  double  lines  is  another  good  way  of  making  the 
most  of  the  space;  also,  one  class  may  stand  on  the  gallery  or  in 
the  desks,  under  care  of  a  teacher,  and  watch  the  otheis  marching, 
keeping  time  with  them  with  their  feet  and  joining  in  the  singing. 

'In  the  same  way  part  of  the  childien  can  in  turn  sit  or  stand 
closer  together  and  “hum”  with  the  lips,  closed,  while  the  others 
on  the  gallery  or  in  the  desks  perform  the  drills  to  this  music. 

Most  of  the  silent  exercises  can  be  gone  through  in  the  usual 
standing  places  of  the  children;  and  in  all  cases  the  teacher  who 
stands  in  front  for  the  children  to  imitate  would  give  none  re¬ 
quiring  more  space  than  they  have  at  the  time. 

“Counter  Marching”  is  effective  and  occupies  little  space.  The 
children  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows  or  ranks,  facing  front . 
The  front  rank  will  turn  to  the  right  and  the  rear  to  the  left.  The 
whole  step  forwards  together,  each  rank  wheeling  close  round  to 
its  right-about,  and  continuing  the  marching.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  describe  this  movement  satisfactorily,  but  the  idea  may 
best  be  demonstrated  by  thinking  of  the  whole  as  an  oval,  so 
compressed  that  the  children  forming  it  almost  touch  one  another’s 
elbows  as  they  are  passing  each  other.  “Front”  and  “Rear 
Ranks”  will  thus  resolve  themselves  into  one  continued  stream  of 
children,  and  though  awkward  in  explanation  “Counter  Marching” 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  simple  in  practice. 
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III.  Drill  for  the  Babies. 

Even  the  “  Babies  ”  enjoy  their  Marching  and  their  Drill,  and 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  little  toddlers  of  three,  and 
four  engaged  in  exercises  so  congenial  to  them  and  yet  so  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  a  good  foundation  of  obedience  and  order  be  laid  in  the 
Babies’  Room,  there  will  be  much  less  trouble  with  the  Infants 
proper. 

Various  expedients  must  be  used  with  these  little  ones  which 
cannot  of  course  be  taken  into  the  highest  part  of  the  school.  To 
keep  them  in  line  a  chalk  mark  may  be  drawn  on  the  floor,  or 
benches  placed  to  indicate  the  line  of  march  ;  they  may  also  take 
hold  of  each  other’s  pinafores,  frocks,  etc.,  and  if  it  be  a  double 
line  each  couple  will  take  hold  of  hands. 

The  Kniiting  of  the  elder  children  may  be  turned  to  account 
by  making  reins  of  brightly  coloured  wools,  with  which  the  Babies 
might  play  at  “Horses.”  Two  of  the  tallest  will  be  the  front 
horses,  and  the  reins  should  be  long  enough  to  admit  of  other 
couples,  generally  the  tiniest  babies,  inside.  These  would  merely 
take  hold  of  the  reins  with  their  hands,  though  they  would  be 
placed  round  the  arms  of  the  front  couple.  To  complete  the 
idea,  a  driver  is  behind  who  may  also  carry  (though  only  for 
appearance)  a  whip  with  the  lash  made  of  a  few  lengths  of  brightly 
coloured  wools  corresponding  with  the  reins. 

A  suitable  Marching  Song,  “  My  Pony”  for  instance,  would 
form  a  pleasing  and  natural  accompaniment  to  this. 

It  is  surprising  how  well  the  Babies  will  imitate  their  teacher  in 
silent  drill.  This  may  be  extended  to  other  drills,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  group  of  exercises  (Group  1)  has  been  drawn  up  especially 
for  this  purpose  ;  they  will  be  found  extremely  simple,  not  even 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  right  and  left ,  and  they  are  equally 
adapted  for  square  classes  or  for  the  gallery. 

Each  actio7i  is  intended  to  be  repeated  several  times  to  counting 
(“one,”  “two,”  &c.)  before  going  on  to  the  next,  and  each 
exercise  may  be  gone  through  over  and  over  again  before  the 
next  is  commenced. 

One  exercise  should  be  learnt  properly  before  another  is 
attempted. 
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Group  1. 


First  Exercise. 

1.  Both  hands  straight  out  in  front,  palms  facing  each  other, 
clap  to  counting,  “  one,”  “  two,”  “  one,”  “  two,”  & c. 

2.  Cross  arms  on  chest,  keep  time  with  both  hands,  moving 
them  from  the  wrists — wrists  still  (count). 

3.  Throw  hands  straight  out  in  front,  fingers  knit,  click 
wrists  (count). 

Second  Exercise. 

1.  Both  hands  straight  up  over  head,  clap  to  counting. 

2.  Beat  with  both  hands  on  knees  to  counting. 

3.  Rest  tips  of  fingers  of  both  hands  on  collar-bone,  move 
arms  backwards  and  forwards  to  counting. 

Third  Exercise. 

1.  Clench  one  hand,  and  with  it  hammer  on  the  other  to 
counting. 

2.  Hold  up  both  hands,  in  front  of  face,  fan  to  counting. 

3.  Knit  fingers,  raise  them  1st  above  the  eyes,  2nd  below 
(peeping). 
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IV.  Drill  Exercises  for  the  Floor,  Desks, 

and  Gallery. 

It  is  not  wise  to  take  up  too  many  exercises  at  a  time,  only  as 
many  should  be  attempted  as  can  be  learned  perfectly.  The 
number  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  children  and  the  regularity 
-or  otherwise  of  their  attendance  at  school.  If  the  same  children 
are  seldom  present  two  weeks  in  succession  one  or  two ,  groups 
will  perhaps  be  found  sufficient — and  those  of  the  easiest  kind. 

When  the  drill  takes  place  in  the  play-ground  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  the  children  can  stand  in  rows  of  about  four 
paces,  or  long  steps,  apart — those  in  one  row  standing  opposite 
the  spaces  in  the  next  rows.  There  could  also  be  7nore  than  an 
arm’s  length  of  space  between  each  child  standing  in  the  same 
row  or  line.  The  children  might  finish  their  drill  by  marching,  to 
give  exercise  to  their  legs. 

The  following  Groups  of  exercises  may  be  performed  to 
counting  (“one,”  “two”)  or  to  music,  common  time,  sung  or 
“  hummed  ”  by  the  children,  or  played  on  a  piano  or  harmonium. 
The  song,  “A,  B,  C,”  is  mentioned  as  being  suitable  and  easy. 
Each  exercise  should  be  repeated  several  times  before  going  to 
the  next. 

If  any  group  is  considered  too  long,  part  of  it  can  be  taken, 
the  teacher  picking  out  the  most  suitable,  or  a  rest  may  be  made 
at  the  end  of  any  exercise,  the  children  standing  “at  ease”  for  a 
few  minutes. 

When  “standing  at  caso  ”  the  arms  should  hang  down  in  front 
of  body,  the  right  hand  being  placed  over  the  left ,  and  the  right  foot 
slipped  back  a  few  inches.  *  \ 

Before  commencing  drill  the  children  will  stand  at  attention. 
Heels  close  together ;  toes  slightly  apart;  legs  straight;  body 
upright ;  shoulders  thrown  back  ;  head  erect ;  arms  hanging 
straight  down  by  side ;  the  whole  body  resting  firmly  on  tht 
wound. 
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Group  2. 

First  Exercise . 

Knit  fingers,  throw  arms  out  in  front  of  body,  elbows  straight, 
move  hands,  ist  up,  2nd  down;  “  one,”  “  two,”  &c. 

Second  Exercise. 

Raise  hands  (fingers  still  knit)  to  ist,  centre  of  head;  2nd,  as 
high  as  possible. 

Third  Exercise. 

Throw  hands  straight  out  in  front,  fingers  still  knit,  click 
wrists,  “one,”  “two,”  “one,”  “two,”  &c. 

Fourth  Exercise. 

1.  Rest  tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders. 

2.  Clap  over  head,  arms  straight. 

Fifth  Exercise. 

Rest  tips  of  fingers  firmly  on  collar  bone,  move  arms  ist 
forwards,  and  2nd  backwards,  “  one,”  “  two,”  &c. 

Sixth  Exercise . 

Arms  straight  up,  ist  palms  to  front,  thumbs  touching,  turn, 
2nd  backs  of  hands  to  front. 

The  two  movements  should  he  distinct — ist  thumbs  touch , 
2nd  little  fingers  touch.  The  least  approach  to  carelessness  or 
slovenliness  in  this  or  in  any  of  the  other  exercises  should  be 
guarded  against ,  and  at  once  checked. 

Seventh  Exercise. 

Cross  hands  at  the  wrists  on  the  chest,  keep  time  with  the 
hands,  wrists  still. 

Eighth  Exercise. 

Hands  straight  up  over-head  a  few  inches  apart  x.  Open 
hands.  2.  Close  hands. 

Ninth  Exercise. 

1.  Hands  straight  out  in  fronCand  clap. 

2.  Hands  to  waist. 

Tenth  Exercise. 

Form  an  arch  over-head  with  the  fingers  knit  or  laced,  more 
the  head,  ist  backwards,  2nd  forwards,  hands  remaining  still. 
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Group  3. 


First  Exercise. 

Knit  fingers  in  front,  palms  toward  the  chest,  ist  Raise 
hands  circularly  to  head,  2nd  Down  again. 

Second  Exercise. 

Hands  as  in  last  exercise,  move  ist  to  right,  2nd  to  left. 

Third  Exercise . 

Arms  straight  out  in  front,  palms  down,  move  ist  right  over 
left,  and  2nd  left  over  right  alternately. 

Fourth  Exercise. 

Arms  as  in  last  exercise  (right  over  left),  move  in  this  position 
ist  to  right,  2nd  to  left. 

Fifth  Exercise. 

Arms  horizontal  from  elbows,  which  should  be  close  to 
sides,  palms  facing  each  other,  move  ist  right,  and  2nd  left 
hand,  up  and  down  alternately. 

Sixth  Exercise. 

ist  Meet  palms  overhead,  elbows  straight,  2nd  Tips  of  fingers 
touch  head,  backs  meet  to  third  joint. 

i 

Seventh  Exercise. 

Mark  time  with  the  feet  on  the  floor  to  counting  “  one,” 
“  two,”  or  to  the  music  ;  begin  with  the  left  foot.  The  body 
should  be  still,  hands  down  to  sides. 

Eighth  Exercise. 

The  children  will  be  standing  with  their  heels  together ,  toes 
apart ;  the  palms  of  the  hands  should  now  be  placed  firmly  on  the 
hips ,  fingers  to  fronts  thumbs  turned  to  the  back ,  elbows  straight 
out  from  the  sides. 

ist  Smartly  close  the  feet,  2nd  Turn  out  the  toes  again  right 
and  left.  The  body  should  not  bend  forward  as  the  feet  are  closed \ 
but  remain  Perfectly  steady. 
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JVintk  Exercise. 

i st  Arms  straight  up  overhead,  2nd  Elbows  drop  to  sides* 
hands  to  top  of  shoulders,  palms  to  front,  shoulders  well 
back. 

Tenth  Exercise . 

^  1  st  Arms  straight  out  right  and  left  horizontal  with 
Shoulders.  2nd  Arms  turned  round  and  round  with  a  backward 
motion.  This  may  be  continued  at  the  teacher’s  discretion .  7 
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Group  4. 


First  Exercise. 

,  Arms  horizontal  in  front,  hands  clenched  about  an  incfe 
apart,  thumb  over  second  finger,  wrists  turned  towards  the 

■  body,  move  hands  in  this  position,  ist  up,  2nd  down,  length  of 
body.  4 

Second  Exercise. 

Hands  clenched,  arms  tightly  folded,  ist  move  arms  as  high, 
as  possible,  2nd  back  to  waist. 

Third  Exercise. 

Join  wrists  over  head,  move  fingers  ist  backwards,  2nd 
fingers  meet. 

Fourth  Exercise. 

ist  Clench  hands  on  chest,  meet  third  to  fourth  joint  of 
fingers,  elbows  raised  to  level  of  shoulders.  2nd  Straight  out 
left  and  right,  level  with  shoulders,  fingers  extended. 

Fifth  Exercise. 

i  Rest  tips  of  fingers  firmly  on  shoulders,  ist  Raise  elbows  as> 
high  as  possible.  2nd  Elbows  down  to  sides,  fingers  remaining, 
on  shoulders. 

Sixth  Exercise. 

ist  Meet  hands  straight  out  in  front,  2nd  Throw  hands; 
smartly  back  as  far  as  possible  in  a  line  with  shoulders,  at  the 
same  time  rising  slightly  on  the  toes. 

Seventh  Exercise. 

ist  Hands  under  chin,  knuckles  up,  head  erect,  arms  touching 
each  other  as  far  as  the  elbows.  2nd  Turn  backs  of  hands- 
smartly  to  shoulders,  elbows  to  sides. 

Eighth  Exercise. 

ist  Place  tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders,  elbows  as  high  as. 
shoulders.  2nd  Straight  out  left  and  right,  level  with  shoulder^ 
palms  upwards. 
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Ninth  Exercise. 

i  st  Close  the  hands  and  bring  them  under  arm-pits,  2nd 
Quickly  down  to  side. 

Tenth  Exercise. 

Left  arm  down  by  side,  describe  a  circle  over  head,  1st  with 
forefinger  of  right  hand,  2nd  ditto  with  left  hand  (right  hand 
down). 


Group  5 


First  Exercise.  Music  3,^  thru. 

1.  Knit  tke  fingers  on  centre  of  head 

2.  Bring  them  in  same  position  to  left  ear. 

3.  Ditto  ditto  to  right  ear  (“one,”  “two,”  “three.”) 

Second  Exercise. 

1.  Place  tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders. 

2.  Throw  arms  briskly  out  in  front  horizontally,  fingers 
extended,  palms  facing. 

3.  Meet  hands  with  or  without  clapping. 

Third  Exercise. 

1.  Place  tips  of  fingers  on  knees. 

2.  Arms  straight  up  with  a  toss,  fingers  extended. 

3.  Arms  crossed  on  chest,  fingers  straight  out  in  direction 
of  over  shoulders. 

Fourth  Exercise. 

1.  Meet  open  hands  in  front,  with  or  without  clapping. 

2.  Hands  form  an  arch  overhead  by  tips  of  fingers  meeting. 

3.  Tips  of  fingers  drop  to  shoulders. 

Fifth  Exercise. 

1.  Meet  backs  of  hands,  little  fingers  to  chest,  and  tips  of 
fingers  nearly  touching  chin,  head  erect. 

2.  Hands  thrown  back  smartly  in  line  with  shoulders, 
backs  touching  shoulders,  fingers  straight  up,  elbows  to  sides. 

3.  Arms  down  to  sides.  ' 
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Group  6. 


First  Exercise.  Musi:  ^  time. 

1.  Place  tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders. 

2.  Hands  on  waist. 

3.  Clap  hands  in  front. 

Second  Exercise. 

1.  Clasp  hands,  bend  the  body  slightly  forward,  swing  handi 
to  left  knee. 

2.  Hands  to  right  shoulder. 

3.  Hands  to  left  shoulder. 

Third  Exercise. 

1.  Tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders. 

•  ' 

2.  Ditto  on  head. 

3.  Clap  hands  over  head. 

Fouith  Exercise. 

1.  Arms  out  horizontally  in  front,  palms  down. 

2.  Hands  back  to  shoulders,  palms  to  front,  elbows  close  to 
sides. 

3.  Arms  straight  out,  right  and  left,  in  a  line  with  shoulders. 

Fifth  Exercise. 

1.  Arms  lying  fiat  on  chest,  touching  to  elbow,  hands 
clenched,  with  backs  to  the  front. 

I  2.  Hands  thrown  back  to  shoulders,  backs  almost  touching 
shoulders,  elbows  to  sides. 

3.  Down  to  sides. 
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Group  7. 


First  Exercise. 

1.  Throw  hands  (clenched)  straight  out  in  front. 

2.  Draw  hands  smartly  back  to  shoulders  ;  elbows  to  sides 

3.  Hands  straight  up  over-head. 

4.  Drop  to  sides. 

Second  Exercise. 

1.  Place  tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders. 

2.  Hands  on  hips,  fingers  to  front,  thumbs  to  back. 

3.  As  position  1. 

4.  Hands  in  front  with  a  clap. 

Third  Exercise. 

1.  Arms  lying  flat  on  chest,  touching  to  elbows,  hands 
clenched,  with  backs  to  front,  head  erect. 

2.  Hands  thrown  back  to  shoulders,  backs  touching 
shoulders,  fingers  extended,  elbows  to  sides. 

3.  Arms  up,  elbows  straight. 

4.  Arms  down  to  sides. 

Fourth  Exercise. 

1.  Throw  hands  (clenched)  straight  out  in  front. 

2.  Bring  arms  back  right  and  left  in  straight  line  with 
shoulders,  elbows  straight. 

3.  Swing  arms  backwards  over  shoulders,  and  downwards 
in  a  circular  direction. 

1  4.  Continue  the  circular  motion. 

1 

[ This  motion  may  be  continued  at  the  Teacher’s  discretion .] 
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Giroiij:  8. ' 


First  Exercise. 

1.  Meet  backs  of  hands,  little  fingers  to  chest,  and  tips  of 
fingers  nearly  touching  chin,  head  erect. 

2.  Hands  thrown  back  smartly  in  line  with  shoulders,  backs 
touching  shoulders,  fingers  straight  up,  elbows  to  sides. 

3.  Arms  thrown  straight  up,  fingers  extended. 

4.  Back  to  position  2. 

Second  Exercise . 

1.  Tips  of  fingers  on  head. 

2.  Tips  of  fingers  on  shoulders. 

3.  Hands  on  hips. 

4.  Hands  behind  with  a  clap. 

Third  Exercise . 

f* 

1.  Throw  open  hands  briskly  out  in  front  horizontally,  fore' 
fingers  stiaight  and  meeting,  thumbs  and  palms  down. 

2.  Bring  hands  smartly  back,  backs  of  hands  touching  front 
of  shoulders,  fingers  straight  up,  elbows  to  sides. 

3.  Hands  straight  out,  right  and  left  on  a  line  with 
shoulders,  palms  down. 

4.  Fall  to  sides. 

Fourth  Exercise . 

1.  Backs  of  hands  meet  to  wrists,  thumbs  touching  centre 
of  chest,  elbows  straight  out. 

2.  Arms  extended  right  and  left  in  line  with  shoulders, 
palms  of  hands  up,  and  fingers  extended. 

3*  lingers  still  extended,  arms  circle  upwards,  then  bonding 
downwards  until  as  Position  1.  0 

4.  Fall  to  sides  with  a  backward  circling  motion. 
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Group  9. 


First  Exercise . 

1.  Arms  straight  out  in  front,  forefingers  touching,  thumbs 
and  palms  downwards. 

2.  Arms  brought  back  to  lie  flat  on  the  chest,  touching  to 
elbows,  hands  clenched  with  backs  to  the  front. 

3.  Hands  thrown  smartly  back  to  the  shoulders,  backs 
almost  touching  shoulders,  fingers  extended,  elbows  to  sides. 

4.  Hands  dropped  to  sides. 

Second  Exercise. 

1.  Arms  thrown  straight  out  right  and  left  in  a  line  with 
shoulders,  fingers  extended,  palms  up. 

2.  Arms  raised  to  form  arch  overhead,  tips  of  fingers 
touching. 

r  3.  To  position  r. 

4.  Arms  brought  forward,  tips  of  fingers  touch  neck  under 
chin,  backs  of  fingers  together  to  third  joint,  elbows  forward 
level  with  shoulders. 

Third  Exercise. 

Stand  at  ‘‘attention”  but  with  the  hands  placed  easily  on 
hips — fingers  to  front,  thumbs  to  back. 

1.  Raise  the  body  on  toes. 

2.  Sink  gracefully  down  by  bending  the  knees. 

3.  Return  to  position  1. 

4.  Let  the  heels  fall  smartly  to  the  ground  with  a  click 


Although  Marching  is  almost  indispensable  in  an  Infant  School, 
I.  is  surprising  how  badly  and  unsatisfactorily  it  is  often  done. 
A  little  care  could  soon  overcome  this,  while  smartness  and  pre¬ 
cision  at  once  shew  the  kind  of  discipline  in  a  School. 

The  accompaniment  of  music  is  always  pleasant,  and  useful  in 
making  the  children  step  together  and  not  get  too  fast  as  there  is 
a  tendency  to  do.  Songs  may  frequently  be  used,  but  the  tunes 
must  be  suitable.  All  the  Marching  Songs  in  the  “  Infant 
Action  Song  and  Recitation  Rook  ”  have  at  different  times  been 
used  by  the  Author. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  step  off  with  the  left  foot.  If 
some  begin  with  one  foot  and  some  with  the  other,  there  cannot 
of  course  be  that  pleasing  symmetry  which  is  the  great  desider¬ 
atum  in  Marching. 

The  orders  should  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  given  in  a 
Bright  cheerful  manner,  and  the  obedience  willing,  prompt,  and 

i  form. 

There  must  be  no  stamping.  The  action  of  the  leg  must 
proceed  from  the  hip,  and  should  be  an  easy  swinging  motion. 
This  will  not  degenerate  into  the  “tread  mill  step”  if  the  distances 
are  properly  kept;  each  child  should  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
one  in  front  sufficient  for  another  to  be  inserted  between.  The 
eyes  must  look  at  the  head  of  the  child  in  front  or  the  line  will 
not  keep  straight. 

The  carriage  of  the  body  must  also  be  a  matter  of  importance. 
Marching  especially  exercises  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  there 
must  be  no  folding  of  the  arms  either  behind  or  before  or  the 
actions  of  these  muscles  will  be  impeded.  The  arms  should 
therefore  hang  easily  down  to  the  sides,  swinging  slightly,  shoulders 
r.qnare. 

Young  teachers  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  putting  the 
children  in  their  places  with  their  hands.  This  should  never  be 
allowed;  the  children  can  as  easily  do  what  they  are  told.  All 
lirections  should  be  simple,  clear,  and  easy;  in  such  words  as  the 

'Aildren  ca”  understand. 
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Marking  Tims.— a  few  moments  preceding  the  marching 
should  often  be  used  for  getting  the  children  into  the  proper 
marching  step — “slow”  or  “quick,”  and  should  be  performed 
without  gaining  ground.  The  feet  should  be  kept  flat)  and  the  body 
perfectly  steady.  Begin  always  with  the  left  foot ,  and  raise  left  and 
right  alternately  about  two  inches  from  the  ground.  Right  or  left 
turn,  and  march  off  in  the  direction  desired. 


Turnings. — The  two  following  groups  of  rules  are  given,  as 
they  may  be  found  useful  in  some  instances  (for  higher  schools 
and  for  families),  but  in  the  majority  of  Infant  Schools  such  pre¬ 
cision  will  be  found  impossible,  and  the  attempt  to  teach  it  will 
merely  occupy  a  great  amount  of  time  which  might  better  be 
devoted  to  more  practicable  aims ;  but  the  little  ones  might  be 
taught  to  7'aise  their  toes  slightly  and  turn  round  on  both  heeP. 
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Group  10. 

Right  Turn . 

1.  Draw  back  the  right  foot  until  the  hollow  of  the  right  is 
placed  against  the  left  heel. 

2.  Turn  a  ^  circle  to  the  right  on  the  heels,  raising  the  toes 
slightly  from  the  ground.  Return  to  front  position  by 

Left  Turn. 

1.  Take  the  right  foot  forward  until  the  heel  of  the  right  is 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  foot. 

2.  Turn  a  ^  circle  to  the  left  on  the  heels,  raising  the  toes 
slightly  from  the  ground. 

Right  about  Turn. 

1.  Draw  back  the  right  foot  until  the  toe  of  the  right  foot 
is  placed  against  the  side  of  the  left  heel. 

2.  Turn  to  the  right-about  (that  is  a  x/2  circle)  on  the  heels, 
raising  the  toes  slightly  from  the  ground. 

3.  Bring  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  to  the  left  heel.  Return 
to  front  position  by 

Left  about  Turn. 

1.  Take  the  right  foot  forward  until  the  side  of  the  heel  of 
the  right  foot  is  placed  against  the  toe  of  the  left  foot. 

2.  Turn  left  about  (that  is  a  *4  circle)  on  the  heels. 

3.  Take  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  up  to  the  heel  of  the  left. 
N.B. — Iji  preparation  for  all  the  turnings,  it  will  be  noticed  that 

the  left  foot  is  kept  stationaiy  071  the  ground,  and  the  right  is  the 

one  which  is  moved. 
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Group  11. 


First  Practice. 

i.  Mark  time  with  toe  of  left  foot,  which  should  be  placed 
slightly  in  front  (do  this  about  four  times),  then  bring  foot  back 
to  its  former  position, 

'  2.  Mark  time  again  with  left  foot  in  its  proper  place  in  line. 

3.  Mark  time  with  toe  of  right  foot,  which  should  be  placed 
slightly  in  front  (do  this  about  four  times),  then  bring  foot  back 
to  its  former  position. 

4.  Mark  time  again  with  right  foot  in  its  proper  place. 

Second  Practice. 

1.  Mark  time  four  times,  facing  to  the  Front. 

2.  „  „  „  „  Right. 

3.  „  „  „  „  Front. 

4.  ,}  5,  ,,  Left. 

! 

.  • — — :o: - 

To  further  interest  and  amuse  the  little  ones  in  marching,  a 
number  of  exercises  of  a  fanciful  nature  may  at  times  be  intro¬ 
duced,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  invent.  The 
following  are  given  as  examples. 

(a)  To  imitate  Windmills. 

The  children  will  stand  in  a  row  one  behind  the  other  with  the 
left  hand  straight  up,  fingers  extended.  The  hand  will  only 
remain  up  while  the  first  step  is  being  taken,  which  will  be  of 
course  with  the  left  foot.  The  right  hand  will  be  raised  as  the 
second  step  is  taken — right  foot ;  and  so  on,  left  and  right  hand 
alternately  as  left  and  right  foot  makes  a  step;  the  right  hand  and 
light  foot,  and  left  hand  and  left  foot,  going  always  together. 

The  hands  moving  up  and  down  as  each  step  is  taken  by  a  large 
number  of  children  moving  in  many  lines  up  and  down  the 
playground  (or  schoolroom)  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  “forest  of  windmills.”  The  children  enjoy  it  greatly. 

(b)  To  imitate  a  Train. 

Let  the  children  stand  two  abreast,  hands  clenched  in  front, 
elbows  bent  and  close  to  sides.  The  teacher  will  blow  her 
whistle  softly ;  the  children  will  then  begin  to  march  very  quietly 
and  slowly,  using  the  “treadmill  step,”  working  their  arms  to 
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imitate  the  piston  of  an  engine,  and  imitating  the  puffing  with 
their  mouths.  ^  The  teacher’s  whistle  will  again  be  heard,  indic¬ 
ating  an  increase  of  speed;  in  a  few  seconds  louder  and  faster 
still.  Another  whistle  and  the  train  will  be  at  full  speed,  only 
needing  a  sharp  decisive  whistle  to  pull  it  up  at  the  “statiop.” 

To  make  the  idea  of  a  “train”  more  complete,  thd  children 
might  conclude  this  pleasing  game  by  singing  “  The  Railway 
Train,”  and  if  it  is  time  for  dismissal,  two  or  more  couples  repre¬ 
senting  the  “luggage  van”  might  carry  cloaks,  jackets,  etc.,  placed 
op  pointers  and  carried  between  them.  When  the  journey  is 
completed  and  the  train  has  arrived  at  the  “  station,”  other  chil¬ 
dren  representing  the  “  porters  ”  will  distribute  these  garments  to 
their  owners,  and  the  little  passengers  will  disperse  to  their 
homes. 


VI.  Silent  Drill,  Folding  Arms,  &c. 


It  is  sometimes  convenient  and  useful  for  the  children  to  go 
through  their  exercises  silently ,  without  the  least  noise  (not  even 
counting)  and  of  course  without  music.  When  other  classes  are 
at  lessons  in  the  same  room  this  method  will  be  found  especially 
convenient. 

The  teacher  will  stand  in  front  of  the  children,  who  watch  her 
intently  and  perform  all  the  movements  they  see  her  do.  This 
is  especially  useful  to  rouse  tip  the  children  whenever  they  seem 
to  drag  during  lessons,  as  it  requires  keen  and  fixed  attention. 
Instead  of  this  imitation ,  variety  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by 
the  teacher  giving  the  words  of  command,  remaining  herself 
motionless.**  The  following  are  a  few  examples: — “Hands  up,” 
“down,”  on  “shoulders,”  “knees,”  “heads,”  “cross  on  chest,” 
“fan,”  “peep,”  “fold  arms  in  front,”  “behind,”  <fcc.,  &c. 

The  children  can  also  imitate  “birds  flying”  by  fluttering  with 
both  hands  above  head,  fingers  outspread. 
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(  Also  such  as  the  following  (imitating  the  sound  of  “  brushing  " 
and  “sawing,”  and  singing  a  suitable  air  to  bell-ringing,  in  addition 
to  the  actions  with  the  hands),  “hammering,”  “swimming,”  “bell¬ 
ringing,”  “brushing,”  “sawing,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  good  exercise : — “  Clap  the  hands  twice  in 
front,  then  rapidly  beat  three  times  with  open  palms  on  knees.” 
Repeat  several  times. 

Marching  may  also  be  done  in  the  same  way — two  steps  slowly, 
and  three  quickly. 

The  children  can  learn  to  remember  their  five  senses  in  a  pleasant 
way  by  pointing  to  the  different  organs,  and  repeating  “  sense  of 
seeing,”  “sense  of  hearing,”  &c. 

Folding  Arms- — Even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  this,  regularity 
should  be  observed;  if  all  the  children  fold  in  exactly  the  same  way 
and  according  to  the  rule  given  below,  the  whole  class  will  look 
symmetrical,  and  the  right  hand  will  be  in  a  more  convenient 
position  to  be  “put  up.”  .This  regularity  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  often  using  the  following  drill  till  each  child  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  putting  up  the  right  hand. 


Drill  . — The  children  will  be  told  to  “fold  arms,”  then  “right 
hand  up,”  (the  left  hand  will  remain  on  the  waist),  “fold,”  “right 
hand.”  Repeat  as  many  times  as  is  necessary. 

To  fold  in  front. — “  Left  hand  should  close  round  waist,  right 
hand  be  placed  between  left  elbow  and  waist.” 

To  fold  behind. — “Left  hand  should  take  hold  of  right  arm 
just  above  the  elbow,  right  hand  should  close  round  left  elbow.” 

Changing  Classes. — The  whole  of  the  classes  in  a  large  school 
can  change  places  quietly  and  orderly  in  a  very  few  minutes — two 
or  three.  In  dismissing ,  if  the  children  of  two  classes  meet,  take 
hold  of  hands,  and  march  out  together,  it  makes  a  pleasant 
change,  and  takes  cnlv  half  the  usual  time. 
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,VII.  Musical  Drill  and  Dumb  Bells. 

Exercises  with  Dumb  Bells  have  lately  been  introduced  into 
Infant  Schools,  and  though  there  may  be  some  objections  to  their 
general  use,  no  book  on  Infant  Schools  could  be  complete  without: 
a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

The  addition  of  the  weight  of  the  Dumb  Bells  in  the  exercises 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  muscles,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
useful  for  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  whether  at. 
school  or  in  the  nursery.  With  these  children — well-fed  and  well- 
cared  for — dumb  bell  exercise,  with  or  without  music  and  singing, 
may  be  commenced  with  advantage  at  an  early  age,  care  being 
taken  that  they  do  not  begin  with  too  heavy  a  weight;  four  ounces 
will  be  found  quite  heavy  enough  at  first.  Dumb  bells  of  this 
weight  are  usually  made  of  wood,  but  the  next  size  (eight  ounces) 
may  be  procured  in  either  wood  or  in  iron. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of  the  little  ones  attending, 
our  Public  Elementary  Schools  need  this  extra  physical  labour,, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  often  they  are  kept  at  home  to  work — - 
w  helping  mother.” 

Especially  will  their  general  use  be  doubtful  in  those  schools 
Where  no  Standard  is  kept,  and  the  children  are  transferred  to  the 
boys’  and  girls’  departments  at  the  early  age  of  six  years. 

When  exercising  with  Dumb  Bells  each  child  will  require  much 
more  space  than  for  any  of  the  other  exercises,  and  few  schools 
can  well  afford  this.' 

But  in  whatever  kind  of  school  this  drill  is  taken  up,  it  has  a 
delightful  appearance,  and  the  children  learn  it  quickly  and  like  it. 

No  kind  of  physical  exercises  should  be  continued  long  enough 
at  a  time  to  fatigue.  Drill,  like  singing,  is  more  useful  and  enjoy¬ 
able  if  a  short  time  be  given  to  it  nearly  every  day,  rather  than 
longer  time  at  greater  intervals. 

Musical  Drill. 

^  It  has  been  noticed  above  that  suitable  songs  may  be  sung  by 
the  children  to  accompany  the  actions  in  all  the  groups  of  exer¬ 
cises,  or,  better  still,  the  tunes  may  be  hummed  with  the  lips  closed,. 
or  la,  la,  la,  sung.  Of  course  where  there  is  piano  or  other 
musical  instrument,  this  would  generally  be  used  as  being  easier 
and  more  convenient,4  though  even  then  one  of  the  former 
methods  may  occasionally  be  substituted  as  a  pleasant  variation. 
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Group  12. 


The  children  should  stand  at  “  Attention  w  and  have  plenty 
space  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  the  collision  of  the  Dumb  Bells . 

Repeat  each  exercise  at  least  four  times. 

First  Exercise . 

1.  Take  bells  to  front  of  chest  just  touching  each  other  and 
close  to  chest,  elbows  to  sides. 

2.  Down  to  sides.  , ... 

Second  Exercise. 

1.  Bring  bells  under  arm-pits. 

2.  Down  to  sides. 


Third  Exercise. 

1.  Bells  on  shoulders. 

2.  Click  (by  striking  bells  together  end-ways)  over-head, 
elbows  straight,  knuckles  to  back. 

Fourth  Exercise. 

1.  Place  right  hand  on  left  breast  close  against  left  shoulder, 
left  hand  thrown  out  to  left,  horizontally  (or  to  front),  head 
erect. 

2.  Reverse  position  by  placing  left  hand  on  right  breast  and 
then  throwing  right  hand  out,  right  and  left  alternately. 

Fifth  Exercise. 

Place  the  right  foot  slightly  forward,  swing  both  bells,  ist  to 
left,  2nd  to  right,  striking  the  ends  of  them  in  the  air  when  they 
meet  perpendicularly  right  and  left.  Incline  the  body  slightly 
each  time  the  bells  are  passed  in  front. 

When  the  bells  are  to  “left,”  the  left  hand  will  be  uppermost \ 
knuckles  to  back;  knuckles  of  lower  (right)  hand  to  front 
Reverse  position  of  hands  when  to  “right.” 

The  following  exercise  is  introduced  here  as  it  forms  a  rest 
midway ,  when  the  whole  of  the  exercises  are  taken  at  one  practice 
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Sixth  Exercise. 

(a).  Rest  hands  holding  bells  on  waist  just  above  hips*, 
elbows  out,  and  with  a  light  dance-like  movement  make  a  step 
to  right,  then  to  left,  four  times  each. 

»j  (&)•  Turn  a  quarter  circle  to  the  right,  and  repeat  the  above. 

(c).  Repeat  another  quarter  circle,  and  the  children  will 
be  standing  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  (a). 

m  ( d).  Repeat,  and  the  children  will  be  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  (b);  another  turn  will  complete  the  circle  and 
bring  them  to  their  original  position  (a). 

Seventh  Exercise. 

1.  Send  right  bell  smartly  up  over-head,  elbows  straight. 

2.  Send  left  bell  smartly  up,  right  brought  down  at  the  same- 
time  to  front  of  chest,  right  and  left  alternately. 

Eighth  Exercise. 

1.  Both  bells  smartly  up  over-head. 

2.  Both  bells  brought  down  to  front  of  chest. 

Ninth  Exercise. 

1.  Swing  both  bells  up  to  front  until  horizontal  with 
shoulders,  then  without  stopping  bring  them  to  shoulders, 
elbows  being  at  sides,  shoulders  thrown  back. 

2.  Drop  to  sides,  swinging  a  little  back  to  get  an  impetus 

for  (i). 

Tenth  Exercise. 

1.  Throw  bells  straight  up. 

2.  Bring  down  to  shoulders. 

3.  Straight  out,  right  and  left,  in  a  line  with  .  houlders. 

4.  Down  to  sides. 

Eleventh  Exercise, 

1.  Place  the  right  foot  slightly  forward,  stoop  and  touch 
bells  on  right  knee. 

2.  Throw  out  right  and  left  horizontal  with  shoulders,  rising 
to  an  upright  position  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Strike  bells  over-head,  elbows  straight. 

4.  Strike  bells  behind. 

Twelfth  Exercise — Continual  Motion. 

Pass  bells,  one  over  the  other,  in  front,  striking  out  and 
drawing  back  alternately  without  jerk  (something  after  the 
manner  of  a  dog  swimming). 
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VIII.  Physical  Exercise  for  the-Teacher. 


“  The  wise  for  health  on  exercise  depend.” — Dry  den* 

Exercise  is  no  less  important  for  the  teacher  than  for  the  taught, 
.and  is  as  necessary  as  pure  air  and  pure  water.  The  School 
Mistress  has  little  time  or  opportunity  for  the  physical  advantages 
of  much  rea’i  domestic  work,  and  few  are  able  to  benefit  their 
muscles  regularly  by  such  healthy  exercise  as  is  obtained  from 
polishing  grates,  scouring  floors,  and  such-like  household  employ¬ 
ments. 

And  as  she  is  without  these  and  similar  exercises  of  the  body, 
she  must  provide  a  substitute  for  them,  or  in  course  of  time  the 
muscles  will  become  impoverished,  and  the  brain  will  be  weakened 
when  deprived  of  this  support. 

To  teachers  living  at  a  distance  from  their  school  the  daily 
walk  is  very  beneficial,  and  the  simple  and  pleasant  exercise  of 
leading  the  children  in  their  drills  and  joining  in  their  games  is 
also  productive  of  good  results.  Teachers  in  the  country,  with  a 
garden  attached  to  their  house,  are  wise  if  they  do  as  much  of 
the  lighter  work  in  it  as  they  feel  able  for  and  can  enjoy.  Even  a 
battle-door  and  shuttlecock  may  frequently  be  used  with  benefit, 
and  a  pair  of  dumb  bells  should  be  found  in  the  sitting  room  or 
bedroom  of  every  teacher.  To  those  for  whom  it  is  feasible  Lawn 
Tennis,  Rowing,  and  Dancing  afford  excellent  exercise. 

The  Saturday’s  freedom  from  the  Schoolroom  ought  to  be 
regularly  observed  by  some  thorough  change  from  the  work  of 
the  week.  A  brisk  walk,  away  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
town,  to  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  hills  and  fields,  should 
be  taken  by  every  town  teacher  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  giving  the  over-worked  brain  a  relief 
in  some  way  or  other. 
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The  good  effects  of  regular  and  judicious  exercise  are  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  the  increased  power  of  coping  with  the  difficulties  of  fcfa« 
schoolroom  is  incredible  to  those  unused  to  physical  exertion ; 
always  remembering  that  the  primary  and  ultimate  object  of  drill 
is  to  strengthen ,  not  to  fatigue.  ^ 

It  will  require  some  little  self-denial  at  first,  but  will  amply 
repay  itself  in  many  ways,  among  which  the  scarcity  of  doctors 
bills  will  be  not  the  least  pleasing,  and  teachers  may  well  apply  to 
themselves  the  following  rendering  of  Longfellow’s  well-know® 
couplet — - 

%l  Exercise,  temperance,  and  repose, 

Slam  the  door  on  the  Doctor’s  nose.* 


Mrs.  HIBBERT’S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

For  Senior,  Junior,  Kindergarten,  and  infant  Schools;  also  for  the  Lower 
Stanoards,  and  for  Private  Schools  and  Families. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Leaflets  and  Catalogue  of  Eooks  and 

School  Apparatus  post  free  on  application. 

>  ‘  — . ... 

MRS.  HIBBERT’S 

Infant  Action  Song  and  Recitation  Book, 

PRICE  6d.  EACH  PART. 

(Each  Part  contains  about  50  pieces.) 

Six  Parts  of  this  Work  are  now  issued,  forming  together  a  collection  of  some 
300  Songs  (Words  and  Music)  and  Recitations, 
Dialogues,  Rounds.  Marching  Songs, 

“Ditties  for  the  Babies,” 

Carols  and  other  Christmas  Pieces, 

arranged  and  made  suitable  for  children  in  the  Home,  in  Infant  and  Kindergarten 
Schools,  and  the  Lower  Standards  in  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. 

W  hether  in  the  case  of  Old  Favourites ,  of  which  a  good  number  are  retained,  or 
WieJVewand  Original  M  oras  or  Music,  no  piece  has  been  inserted  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  careful  and  searching  revision. 

So  lage  a  collection,  made  enthely  by  a  Practical  Teacher  engaged  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  profession,  is  quite  unique. 

The  work  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  three  features  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
others ,  and  which  will  commend  it  to  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  young 
children  : — 

I.  It  is  compiled  and  published  solely  by  a  Practical  Teacher. 

2. It  contains  no  piece  which  has  not  actually  proved  its  suitability. 

3.  It  is  sold  at  ihe  low7  pi  ice  of  6d.  each  part,  though  each  contains  so  large  a 
number  oi  pieces  (about  50  Songs — words  and  music — Recitations,  etc.) 


MRS.  HIBBERT’S 

Infants’  Drill  — Price  6d. 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Contains  over  70  Exercises. 

The  practical  features  which  this  work  contains  in  common  with  the  Action  Song 
and  Recitation  Book  have  secured  for  it  a  like  success.  Ihe  compiler  has  again 
followed  w  hat  she  is  convinced  is  the  only  method  of  securing  success  in  school  books  ; 
every  action,  movement,  and  1  hase  of  the  subject  as  described  in  Infants’  Drill 
has  been  /  roved  by  actual  experience  to  be  perfectly  practical. 

The  E>er  ist  s  aie  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  used  with  or  without  Music,  and  a 
chapter  has  been  specially  devoted  to  the  Babies. 

Although  the  price  is  only  6d.,  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  as  given  below,  will 
sufiice  to  show  the  extended  scope  of  the  Book. 

Chap.  I. — Importance  of  Drill,  and  its  Value  as  an  Aid  to 
Infant  Education.  Helps  to  banish  “over-pressure” — 
aids  discipline. 


•Chap.  IL— Drill  in  Crowded  Rooms.  Marching  in  Double  Lines— 

“Counter  Marching.” 

Chap.  III. — Drill  for  the  Babies.  Lays  a  good  foundation  of  obedience 
and  order. 

Chap.  IV. — Drill  Exercises  for  the  Floor,  Desks,  and  Gallery. 

Chap.  V. — Marching.  Marking  time — Turnings — Fancy  Exercises, 

Windmills,  Train. 

Chap.  VI. — Silent  Drill,  Folding  Arms,  Etc,  Changing  Lessons. 

Chap.  VII. — Musical  Drill  and  Dumb  Bells. 

Chap.  VIII. — Phvsical  Exercise  for  the  Teacher.  “The  wise  fo 

health  on  exeicise  depend.” 
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TIME  TABLES. 
Complete”  Time  T'abe  Forms. 


[In  accordance  zvith  requirements  of  present  Code. 

These  are  arranged  specially  for  the  various  hinds  of  schools — Boys,  Girls,  Mixed, 
and  Infants.  They  are  printed  on  good  stout  paper,  in  type  chosen  for  its  neat 
appearance  and  its  similarity  to  ordinary  writing. 

While  being  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  they  contain  nothing  superfluous, 
and  leave  the  Teacher  quite  free  to  till  them  up  according  to  the  size,  staff,  and  other 
circumstances  which  must  be  peculiar  to  each  individual  school.  The  smaller  sizes 
i|  are  also  well  adapted  tor  Class  Rooms. 

In  some  districts  the  Inspector  requires  to  see  what  proportion  of  the  hours  of 
,  instruction  is  devoted  to  each  subject.  For  this  purpose  a  table  for  Abstract  is 
f  provided  in  many  of  the  Forms. 

Care  is  taken  in  forwarding  the  Time  Table  Forms  through  the  post,  that  they 
are  well  packed  and  preserved  from  damage,  by  being  wrapped  round  stout 
1  rollers. 

I. -—Special  Forms  for  Boys’,  Girls’,  and  Mixed  Schools ;  with 

Table  for  Analysis  at  bottom,  and  all  the  subjects  ot  instruction  printed  in 
order. 


No. 

1. 

25  in.  by  20  in. 

s. 

...  1 

d. 

0 

No. 

2. 

21  in.  by  18  in. 

•  •  1 

•  •  • 

...  0 

9 

No. 

3- 

16  in.  by  14  in. 

.  *  • 

•  •  • 

...  0 

7 

II. — Special  Forms  for  Infants’  School ;  with  Table  for  Analysis  ana 

the  subjects  of  instruction  printed  in  order  of  importance. 

s.  d. 

No.  4.  25  in,  by  20  in.  .  1  0 

No.  5.  21  in.  by  18  in.  ...  ...  ...  0  9 

No.  6.  16  in.  by  14  in.  ...  ...  ..  0  7 

III. — General  Forms  to  suit  any  kind  of  School,  s. 

No.  7.  24  in.  by  18  in.  Without  Table  for  Analysis  ...  0 

No.  8.  21  in.  by  18  in.  Ditto  ditto  ...  0 

No.  9.  16  in.  by  14  in.  Ditto  ditto  ...  0 

No.  10.  20  in.  by  15  in.  With  Table  for  Analysis  ...  0 

TV.— Pattern  Time  Table  for  Infant  Schools,  filled  up,  intended  to  be 
a  help  and  guide  to  young  Teachers,  6d. 


d. 

6* 

6| 

eh 

eh 


Inexpensive  “Useful”  and  “Varied  Occupations”  for  the 

Lower  Standards  and  Infants. 

M  rs.  Hibbert’s  Knitting  Frames. 


Circular  Knitting  Frame,  No.  3,  20  pegs. 

Mrs.  Hibbert’s  Knitting  Frames  (Registered  No.  76,051),  have  now 
been  before  the  scholastic  world  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  their 
educational  value  has  been  recognised  by  Teachers  and  Inspectors  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  the  Colonies. 

The  satisfaction  which  they  have  given  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Great 
care  was  bestowed  on  their  production  originally,  and  much  trial  and  experiment  was 
made  before  the  shape,  size,  etc.,  was  decided  upon.  They  are  arranged  so  as  to^ 
be  exactly  sui'ed  for  the  various  garments  which  they  are  respectively  intended  to 
produce.  Of  recent  years  much  has  been  done  to  make  the  Knitting  Frames 
stronger  and  more  entirely  suitable  to  their  purpose.  They  aie  now  handsomely 
polished,  and  may  be  had  with  b^ass  or  wooden  pegs  All  this  has  been, 
done  without  raising  the  price,  and  it  is  believed  the  frames  are  now  as  satisfactory 
as  it  is  possible  for  tnem  to  be  produced.  Mrs.  Hibbert’s  name  is  stamped  on  each. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  get  Mrs.  Hibbert’s  Frames,  as  many  of  the 
varieties  which  are  sold  as  “  Knitting  Frames  ”  are  merely  toys.  Mrs.  Hibbert’s 
Frames  will  really  make  the  garments  named,  as  described  in  her  Instruction 
Book . 

These  Kniding  Frames  are  often  adopted  by  Societies,  such  as  Bands  of  Hope, 
Girls’  Friendly,  etc.,  etc.  They  also  provide  an  easy  and  pleasing  occupation  for 
invalids,  and  are  much  valued  by  ladies  and  others  working  for  Bazaars  and  Sales 
of  Work,  as  so  many  saleable  articles  can  be  made  in  a  short  time.  They  are 
recommended  in  The  Queen  of  August  17th  and  31st,  etc.,  1895. 

Frame  Knitting  is  not  only  a  “  Varied  Occupation,”  but  a  USEFUL  one  also. 

It  exactly  meets  the  wishes  of  the  Education  Department  by  affording  “hand  and 
eye  training,”  practice  in  “  matching  colours,”  etc. 

It  may  also  be  used  to  supply  a  welcome  variety  to  the  ordinary  needlework 
lessons,  for  Frame  Knitting  may  be  taken  either  as  an  “  Occupation’  or  as  part  of 


the  Needlework.  A  few  Frames  only  will  be  required  for  the  latter,  as  the  same 
Frame  can  in  turn  be  used  by  different  children.  To  hold  out  the  promise  of  making 
some  article  on  the  Frame,  when  a  “  specimen  ”  or  “garment”  has  been  perfectly 
completed,  is  a  great  incentive  to  their  application  and  industry. 

There  is  no  expense  beyond  the  first  cost  of  the  Frames.  There  is  no  waste. 

All  the  articles  have  a  ready  sale,  and  may  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  will  repay 
the  cost  of  the  Frames,  if  desired. 

The  children  enjoy  the  knitting,  the  parents  value  the  garments,  and  the  inspectors 
appreciate  the  work. 

‘Circular  Frames. 

No.  I.  Petticoat  Knitters  ...  62  pegs,  3/6  each,  6/6  per  pair. 

No.  2.  Scarf  and  Bag  Knitters  ...  22  ,,  1/9  ,,  31-  ,, 

No.  3.  Gaiter  and  Scarf  Knitters  20  ,,  1/6  ,,  2jQ  ,, 

No.  4.  Small  Scarf  Knitters  ...  14  ,,  9d.  ,,  (per post  1/-). 


•Straight  Frames. 

No.  5*  Shawls,  Hammocks, 
No.  6.  Window  Curtains... 
No.  7.  Large  Scarves 


100  pegs,  4/9  each,  9/-  per  pair. 
70  ,,  3/9  „  7 /-  „ 

42  , ,  2  9  5,  5/-  , » 


Brass  or  Wooden  Pegs,  Id.  each;  9d.  per  dozen. 

Among  the  Useful  and  Ornamental  Articles  which  can  be  made  are  the 

following  :  — 

On  No.  1.  Doll’s  Hats  and  Shoes,  Caps,  Capes,  Muffs,  Skirts  of  any  length  and 
size,  Shopping  Bags,  Jackets,  Jerseys,  &c. 

On  No.  2.  Scarves,  Shopping  Bags,  Work  Bags,  &c. 

On  No.  3.  Gaiters,  Scarves,  Cuffs,  Ball  Bags,  Sleeves  for  Jerseys  and  Jackets, 
&c. 


On  No.  4. 
On  No.  5. 

On  No.  6. 


On  No.  7. 


Small  Scarves,  Bags,  Dolls’  Hats  and  Muffs,  &c. 

Shawls,  Wraps,  Scarves,  Capes,  Sofa  Blankets,  Cot,  Bed  and  Per¬ 
ambulator  Covers,  Hammocks,  &'c. 

Girls’  Petticoats,  large  Petticoats  (in  widths),  Capes,  Window 
Curtains,  Dolls’  Hats  and  Shoes,  Caps,  &c.  N.B. — Pieces  of 
diff.  rent  colours  knit  on  this  frame  and  joined  make  very  pretty 
Cot  and  Bed  Covers,  Antimacassars,  &c. 

Scarves  (with  thin  wool),  Bags,  and  most  of  the  articles  made  on 
Nos.  1  and  6. 


Cords  (for  Skipping  Ropes,  etc.),  can  be  made  on  any  of  the  Frames.  (See 
Supplement  /.,  page  6. ) 

Mrs.  Hibbert  will,  on  application,  send  by  parcel  post  specimens,  for  inspection, 
•of  any  of  the  articles. 


MRS.  HIBBERT’S 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Knitting  Frames 

Gives  full  particulars  for  making  all  the  above  articles. 

Price,  with  Two  Supplements,  4d. 

Wools,  Macrame  Twine,  &C. — Particulars,  of  the  price ,  kind,  etc.,  of 
these  are  supplied  in  the  Instruction  Book ,  and  the  quantity  required  for  each  article 
is  generally  given. 


New  Song  Book  for  Upper  Schools, 


(4to.)  Price  Is.  6d.  nett. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  other  School  Boards. 

All  new  and  original — Tonic  Sol  Fa  and  Old  Notation — full  Piano  nr  Harmonium 
accompaniment,  with  arrangement  for  two  voices  or  S.A.T.B. 

Superior  appearance — clear  type — each  song  at  one  opening,  no  turning  over — no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  produce  a  really  excellent  and  supesior  Sorg  Book, 

Several  of  the  songs  may  be  used  with  Action ,  as  :  —  Scissors  to  grind  !  ”  “  The 
Pedlar,”  “The  Bugle  Call,”  etc. 

The]  Selection  is  widely  varied  and  suitable  for  all  Schools,  as  the  following  list  will  show. 


April  and  May. 

Bank  Holiday. 

Be  Thorough. 

The  Bugle  Call. 
Dawn. 

The  Elfin  Echo. 
Football  and  Cricket. 


A  Hunting  Morn. 
Luck  and  Labour. 

A  May  Song. 

Nutting  in  October. 
Our  Feathered 
The  Pedlar.  [Friends. 
The  Postman’s  Bag. 


The  Two  Queens. 

A  River  Song. 

Robin  Hood. 

Scissors  to  Grind. 

A  Song  of  the  Seasons. 
The  Viking. 


“The  music  is  as  pretty  and  as  charming  as  the  words,”— Shrewsbury  Chronicle . 


A  Day  With  the  Infants, 

SHOWING 

Their  Work,  and  How  to  Do  It. 

Price  Is.  6d.  nett. 

A  practical  work  by  Mrs.  Hibbert ,  which  deals  with  all  that  concerns  the  Infant 
School  or  Class.  This  Book  passes  under  reviezv  the  whole  work  from  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  Friday  afternoon  ;  and  in  the  Appendix  is  given  horn  the  Code  and  Pnst? notions 
to  H.M.I.  all  information  necessary  to  enable  Managers  and  Teachers  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  grants  for  their  Schools. 

A  Complete  Syllabus  (pages  51  to  62)  of  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  is  planned 
out  for  the  different  stages  of  Children — Babies,  Fives,  and  Sixes, — and  the  Model 
Time  Table  which  is  given  shows  how  the  utmost  use  is  made  of  the  time  both  of 
Teachers  and  Children,  and  secures  Teachers  against  the  possibility  of  omitting 
any  detail. 

In  addition  to  other  matter  it  contains  information  on  the  Elementary  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  Scripture  (with  scheme  of  work);  Word  Building;  1  encil  Trill; 
Needlework  (with  Thimble  Driil,  Needle  Drill,  Position  Drill,  Flemming  Drill, 
Knitting-Pin  Drill)  ;  Sinking  (with  hints  on  selecting  pieces),  and  Actiin  Songs ; 
Object  Lessons  ;  Varied  Occupations,  with  complete  directions  for 

at  Weaving,  Basket  Making,  Stick  Laying,  Cubes  (gift  3),  etc.,  Drawing ,  Recita¬ 
tions ,  Drill  and  Musical  Drill ,  the  Game  of  Prove*  bs,  a  Child*  en' s  Entertainment , 
New  Code  Requirements  (Grants  obtainable,  Staff  required,  Time  Table 
regulations,  Instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors  on  Needlework,  Singing,  Drawirg, 
etc. ),  etc.,  etc. 


Proverbs,  Precepts,  and  Maxims, 

Nett  3d. 

Over  800  are  carefully  selected  for  “  Old  and  Young.”  The  compiler  shows  in: 
the  preface  how  a  few  proverbs  are  easily  made  to  form  an  interesting  “  varied 
occupation ”  for  infants— even  for  “  babies.”  With  a  new  game— “  Proverbs.” 

Older  children  and  others  can  cull  ad  libitum  from  the  store. 


Word-building  for  Infant  and  other 

Schools. — Nett  3d. 

Many  hundreds  of  “buildings  ”  are  given,  ranging  from  those  suitable  for  the: 
Ibabies”  to  others  adapted  to  Standards  I.  and  II. 

Most  Inspectors  now  examine  children  on  the  Word-Building  system. 

Model  Lessons  and  Examples  are  given  in  the  “Introduction.” 


Mrs.  Hibbert’s  Word-Building,  Spelling 
and  Writing  Frame.— (Regd.)  15s.  od.  Nett. 

(As  supplied  to  the  London  School  Board). 

Complete  in  Itself,  Black-Board  and  Word -Builder  Combined. 

No  time  lost  in  searching  for  “  loose  letters.”  No  contusion  as  to  where  to. 
find  or  where  to  place  any  letter.  Nothing  to  lose,  or  get  out  of  order. 

The  “  babies  ”  even  cannot  fail  to  learn  with  seven  letters  of  the  same  kind  at 

•one  view.  .  ,  _  T  „ 

Instructions  with  each  Irame. 


The  Red,  Yellow,  and  Blue  Triangular 

Ball  Frame, — (Regd.) 

3s.  6d.  per  doz.  nett.  6d.  each. 

The  name  indicates  its  shape ,  and  the  balls  are  made  of  hard  wood  in  the 
trimary  colours  only.  Five  in  red.  five  in  yellow,  and  ten  in  blue. 

This  is  the  only  frame  in  which  the  20  balls  can  be  put  together  at  will,  01 
separated  as  desired,  with  still  one  empty  side  to  work  on. 


The  Explanatory  English  Grammar. 

Shuker’s), 

With  pieces  suitable  for  Recitation  from  good  Authors,  all  fully  explained.  Exactly 
-suited  to  the  present  Code.  Clearly  written ,  Comprehensive  and  Educational. 
These  Grammars  provide  a  most  valuable  course  of  lessons.  Difficulties  are  noi 

shirked,  but  attacked  and  simplified. 


>» 

>* 

n 


I.  and  II.  (together) 

•  •  • 

32 

pages, 

2d. 

III. 

•  •  t 

48 

>> 

3d. 

IV. 

•  %•' 

64 

>> 

4d. 

V.  ...  . . 

•  •  • 

64 

j » 

4d. 

VI.  and  VII.  (together) 

... 

64 

4d. 

i  been  found  excellent  Text  Books  for 

Young  Teachers. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF 

Kindergarten  Ball-Making 

By  the  Infants  themselves.  Written  to  meet  Circular  322.  Sorting  Colours, 
Measuring  Lengths,  Games,  etc.,  many  “  Occupations.”  Original  Recitation, 
“ Please  look  at  our  pretty  wool  balls  ” 

Price  4d.  nett. 


Mrs.  Hibbert’s  Publications 

Have  been  heartily  welcomed  and  commended  by — 

Inspectors  throughout  Great  Britain, 

Principals  of  Training  Colleges, 

HeadlTeachers  of  London  and  Provincial  Schools, 

*-  mss&b  AND 

The  Educational  Press, 

“A  capital  collection.” — Schoolmaster. 

“  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  teachers.  ,  .  The  Action  Songs  arc 

accompanied  by  instructions  which  are  skilfully  thought  out.” — Schoolmistress. 

“  The  selection  has  been  made  with  taste  and  judgment.” — Practical  Teacher . 
“(In  Infants’  Drill)  the  instructions  to  the  teacher  are  clear  and  methodical, 
and  the  Drilling  on  Mrs.  Hibbert’s  method  may  be  carried  out  in  almost  any 
schoolroom. ” — Catholic  Educator. 

“All  .  .  .  fully  explained.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  We  most  cordially  commend  so  instructive  a  work.” — Teachers ’  Aid. 

“In  using  them  (knitting  frames),  while  hand  and  eye  are  trained,  the  children 
are  delighted  to  be  able  to  complete  for  themselves  something  useful.” — Quarterly 
Circular. 

“  Instructions  for  the  Knitting  Frames,  will  be  of  immense  value  in 
teaching  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  industry  in  a  manner  at  once  thorough 
and  profitable.” — Irish  Educational  Journal. 

“  These  forms  are  printed  on  stout  paper  with  a  good  surface,  and  are  ruled  with 
great  care.  Many  teachers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  them. — School  Guardian . 

All  the  above  may  be  had,  post  free,  from  Mrs.  Hibbert,  St.  Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury,  and  from  the  following 

London—  J.  Marshall  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  G.  Philip  and  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street;  A.  N. 

Myers  and  Co.,  15,  Berners  Street;  Educational  Supply  Association,  42A,  Holbom 
Viaduct;  T.  Laurie,  31,  Paternoster  Row;  Cox  and  Co.,  99  and  101,  New  Oxford 
Street;  O.  Newmann  and  Co.,  84,  Newman  Street ;  Charles  and  Dible,  25,  Paternoster 
Square. 

Birmingham ,  Leicester ,  and  Leamington — Midland  Educational  Company. 
Manchester—] .  Heywood,  Dcansgate  ;  J.  B.  Ledsham,  10,  Corporation  Street. 
Liverpool — North  Western  Educational  Company,  Renshaw  Street ;  Philip,  Son,  and  Nephew, 

South  Castle  Street. 

Darlington — North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Company,  Russell  Street ;  also  Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  London. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — R.  J.  Porteus  and  Co.,  Grainger  Street  West. 

Sheffield — W.  Walker,  96,  New  Pinstone  Street. 

Nottingham — E.  Sisson,  18,  Albert  Street. 

Bristol  and  Cardiff—  Scholastic  Trading  Company. 

Chester — Dobson  and  Sons. 

Leeds — E.  J.  Arnold  and  Son,  3,  Briggate  ;  J.  W.  Bean  and  Son,  149,  Briggate. 

Preston — Educational  Depot,  Guildhall  Street. 

Edinburgh — McDougall’s  Educational  Company,  1  and  2,  James  Square. 

Belfast — K.  M.  Allen,  42,  Arthur  Street. 

Glasgow — R.  L.  Holmes,  Dunlop  Street. 

Exeter. — A.  Wheaton  and  Co. 

'Qgc.wt'  And  all  Booksellers  and  Educational  Companies. 


